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Converting,  Peace  by  Piece 


Advocates  of  decreased  military  spending  have 
begun  to  see  modest  results  in  the  years  following 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  With  this  partial  success, 
though,  comes  a  responsibility  to  those  workers  and 
commtmities  affected  by  new  limits  on  defense 
spending. 

In  response  to  this  need,  economic  conversion 
initiatives  have  been  designed  to  shift  the  U.S. 
economy  from  its  reliance  on  military  goods  and 
services  to  civilian  ones.  Conversion  offers  a  way  to 
protect  jobs  while  federal  spending  priorities 
change.  Advocates  of  economic  conversion  have 
lobbied  for  including  conversion  programs  in 
defense  authorization  bills  as  well  as  in  indepen¬ 
dent  legislation. 

By  far  the  largest  economic  conversion  progrEun 
now  in  operation  is  the  Technology  Reinvestment 
Project  (TRP),  which  administers  grants  for  the 
study  and  production  of  “dual-use”  technologies; 

i.e.,  those  which  have  both  military  and  civilian 
applications.  Unfortunately,  those  projects  which 
have  received  TRP  funding  so  far  have  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  military-related. 

As  immediate  steps  to  move  the  TRP  and  other 
conversion  efforts  toward  non-military  goals,  FCNL 
supports  adoption  of  the  following: 

1.  Make  job  creation  a  priority  when  award¬ 
ing  TRP  grants.  Many  grants  have  been  awarded 
for  technical  developments  which  create  new  prod¬ 
ucts  but  employ  fewer  people.  FCNL  recommends 
redirecting  some  TRP  funds  toward  creating  and 
retaining  civilian-based  jobs. 


2.  Give  early  notice^  to  workers  in  the  defense 
industry  who  are  about  to  lose  their  jobs  due 
to  military  contract  reductions  or  termina¬ 
tions.  Last  year’s  Defense  Authorization  bill 
reduced  the  advance  notice  requirement  from  six 
months  to  six  weeks.  FCNL  recommends  restoring 
the  six-month  notice  i*equirement. 

3.  Help  small  businesses  to  conduct  market 
feasibility  studies  as  they  explore  new  prod¬ 
ucts  for  civilian  markets.  Small  and  mid-size 
businesses  need  hnancial  assistance  to  undertake 
feasibility  assessments.  The  businesses  could  then 
qualify  for  commercial  loans  to  develop  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Similar  funds  could  also  assist  developers  of 
new  uses  for  military  bases  that  are  scheduled  to 
close. 

4.  Offer  conversion  assistance  to  workers, 
businesses  and  communities  affected  by 
restrictions  on  U.S..  arms  exports.  At  present, 
conversion  assistance  is  available  to  those  affected 
by  cutbacks  in  Defense  Department  contracts  and 
base  closings.  Instefid  of  converting  to  civilian 
products,  however,  many  firms  have  increased  their 
level  of  arms  exports.  An  amendment  included  in 
the  FY95  Defense  Authorization  bill  would  offer 
assistance  to  arms  manufacturers  who  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  convert  to  products  for  civilian  markets. 

The  U.S.  has  created  its  only  comprehensive  em¬ 
ployment  policy  around  the  military  industry.  It’s 
time  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  employment 
programs  that  value  our  civilian  goods  and  services. 
Please  write  to  your  members  of  Congress  to  sup¬ 
port  these  and  other  ideas  that  will  strengthen 
economic  conversion,  efforts. 


245  Second  St.,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002-5795  202-547-6000  Legislative  Action  Message  202-547-4343 
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Combining  Our  Strengths 


“Why  don’t  you  folks  in  Washing^n  ever  get  to¬ 
gether?  You’re  all  working  on  the  same  things.”  So 
goes  a  common  complaint  from  constituents  Euround 
the  country  who  get  multiple  mailings  from  na¬ 
tional  peace  and  justice  organizations. 

The  fact  is,  we  do  get  together — a  lot.  Much  of 
FCNL’s  work — and  that  of  others — is  accomplished 
through  close  cooperation  among  like-minded 
organizations,  most  of  them  Washington-based. 
From  budget  priorities  to  nuclear  test  bans  to 
religious  freedom,  our  priority  issues  benefit  from 
the  concerted  efforts  of  a  range  of  associations. 

How  Coalitions  Work 

Most  of  the  coalitions  with  which  FCNL  works 
regularly  are  loosely  organized  gatherings  of  social 
justice,  peace,  arms  control,  anci^or  religious  groups 
that  come  together  on  a  regular  basis  to  work  on 
specific  issues  before  Congress.  Two  major  pur¬ 
poses  are  to  share  information  and  to  share  the 
work.  Participants  with  special  expertise  regarding 
an  issue  can  brief  others.  Those  who  have  access  to 
the  latest  news  about  the  progress  of  a  bill  in 
committee,  or  which  members  of  Congress  are 
really  pushing  a  certain  bill,  or  whether  a  compet¬ 
ing  bill  is  about  to  be  offered,  and  so  on,  can  share 
that  news  with  others. 

Likewise,  tasks  will  be  divided  among  the  group: 
someone  will  agree  to  draft  a  letter  to  the  Hill, 
which  the  other  groups  will  comment  on,  adapt, 
and  eventually  sign;  someone  else  will  set  up 
appointments  for  visits  to  congressional  offices  by 
teams  of  two  or  three  of  the  coalition  participants. 
Another  participating  group  will  work  on  getting 
editorials  or  op-ed  pieces  about  the  issue  into  print, 
while  others  will  make  phone  calls  or  prepare 
grassroots  action  materials  for  their  organizations 
and  others  to  use. 

FCNL  and  Coalitions 

FCNL  plays  a  very  active  role  in  a  number  of 
coalitions — for  example,  it  is  the  convenor  of  the 
Citizens  Budget  Campaign,  the  Arms  Transfers 
Working  Group,  the  Native  American  Working 


Group,  and  the  Foreign  Policy  &  Military  Spending 
Task  Force  of  the  Washington  Interreligious  Staff 
Council  (Wise).  We  participate  reg^ularly  in  coali¬ 
tions  on  arms  control,  human  rights.  Southern 
Africa,  banning  handguns,  and  opposing  the  death 
penalty,  to  mention  only  a  few.  Often,  ad  hoc 
coalitions  will  form  to  work  intensively  on  a  single, 
short-term  issue,  and  then  disband.  FCNL  has 
firequently  found  it  important  to  work  especially 
with  other  faith-based  organizations,  whose  ap¬ 
proach  to  issues  is  most  compatible  with  ours. 

As  a  Quaker  organization,  FCNL  cherishes  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  and  viewpoints  that  are  pcurticularly 
its  own.  Likewise,  the  other  faith-based  Washing¬ 
ton  offices  maintain  their  own  unique  approaches  to 
public  policy.  Peace  and  justice  groups  not  tied  to 
religious  denominations  also  have  specific  reasons 
for  being,  and  key  roles  to  play.  'Thus  the  idea  of 
merging  into  one  or  two  large,  omnibus  organiza¬ 
tions — as  some  advocate — is  neither  wise  nor  vi¬ 
able.  But  by  working  in  flexible  coalitions,  we  can 
achieve  considerable  unity,  strength  of  numbers, 
and  sharing  of  skills,  without  diminishing  each 
group’s  unique  perspectives. 

FCNL  strongly  encourages  Friends’  groups  and 
other  concerned  people  to  use  similar  coalition 
strategies  at  local  and  regional  levels.  Efforts  to 
persuade  your  members  of  Congress  to  support 
constructive  legislation  will  be  far  more  effective  if 
they  involve  a  broad  spectrum  of  community  resi¬ 
dents  and  organizations. 


FCNL  and  FCNL  Education  Fund  1994 
Contributions  goal:  $880,000 
Received  as  of  May  1:  $213,324 
NEEDED  FOR  1994  PROGRAM:  $666,676 
Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  witness  possible. 
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Clinton  Welcomes  Tribal 
Leaders  “Home” 

In  a  historic  meeting  on  April  29,  President  Clinton 
joined  approximately  300  tribal  representatives  to 
he£ur  their  concerns  and  affirm  a  new  relationship 
of  trust  and  respect  between  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  tribes.  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  vice  president  A1  Gore  and  Tipper  Gore 
also  attended.  Although  former  presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush  had  met  with  smaller  delegations,  this 
meeting  was  the  first  open  invitation  to  all  547 
federally-recognized  tribes  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Congn^ess  of  American  Indians  (NCAI) 
in  Washington  worked  with  the  White  House  to 
arrange  the  meeting.  Gaiashkibos,  president  of 
NCAI,  said,  “For  so  long,  from  the  Indian  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  doors  of  the  White  House  have  been  closed 
to  us.  The  symbolism  [of  this  meeting]  is  that  the 
gates  are  open  to  us.” 

After  hearing  statements  from  tribal  representa¬ 
tives  on  health  care,  improved  education,  religious 
fireedom,  housing  and  economic  development, 


Religious  Freedom  Advances 

As  we  reported  in  the  May  FCNL  Newsletter, 
explicit  protection  for  Native  American  religious 
practice  is  still  needed,  even  after  passage  of  the 
more  general  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  (S.  1021)  has  been  introduced 
to  provide  that  protection.  The  House  legislation 
will  be  broken  into  separate  bills  corresponding  to 
the  four  titles  of  S.  1021.  Representative 
Richardson  NM  has  introduced  bills  that  address 
two  of  the  four  titles,  sacred  sites  and  peyote. 

Sacred  Sites.  H.R.  4155  requires  any  federal 
agency  to  “select  the  course  of  action  that  is  the 
least  intrusive  on  traditional  Native  American 
religions  or  religious  practices,”  when  deciding 
whether  to  build  a  road  through  a  sacred  area. 
Given  the  history  of  disregard  for  the  sacred  areas 
of  Native  Americans,  this  language  is  not  as  strong 
as  it  needs  to  be.  By  contrast,  the  Senate  bill 
clearly  calls  for  “consultation”  with  tribes  before  a 
federal  agency  can  do  anything  that  might  damage 


President  Clinton  resf»onded  with  warm  greetings. 
“I  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  first  Americans,  the 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  natives,  welcome  to 
the  White  House.  Welcomie  home.” 

Clinton  announced  two  du*ectives  he  would  sign  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting;  the  first  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  Indian  nations  and  the  second  sup¬ 
ported  the  use  of  eagle  feathers  for  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  religious  ceremonies.  A  directive  is  not  as 
strong  as  an  executive  order,  but  it  does  inform 
federal  agencies  of  the  Prcjsident’s  strong  recom¬ 
mendations  and  preferences. 

President  Clinton’s  meeting  with  tribal  representa¬ 
tives  may  have  ushered  in  a  new  age  of  working 
cooperatively  with  tribes.  It  also  mirrors  the  priori¬ 
ties  of  FCNL’s  Native  American  program. 

Those  priorities  include  religious  freedom,  treaty 
rights,  and  self-determination.  We  hope  that  the 
recent  meeting  may  begin  a  new  relationship  of 
good  faith  between  tribes  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

ACTION:  1)  Write  to  President  Clinton  at  the 
White  House,  Washington,  DC  20500,  and  thank 
him  for  meeting  with  tritnl  representatives. 

2)  Urge  him  to  support  legislation  protecting  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  for  Native  Americans:  NAFERA, 

S.  1021. 


a  sacred  area.  FCNL  supports  full  consultation 
with  tribes,  as  stated  in  S.  1021. 

Sacramental  Use  of  Peyote.  H.R.  4230  would 
make  the  religious  use  ol‘  peyote  by  members  of  the 
Native  American  Church  uniform  across  the  U.S. 
The  ceremonial  use  of  peyote  is  protected  by  law  in 
28  states,  but  these  laws  differ  greatly  from  state  to 
state,  and  22  states  have  no  laws  regarding  peyote. 
Thus,  a  Native  American  Church  member  with  a 
permit  may  legally  gather  the  cactus  plant  in 
Texas,  but  still  face  criminal  charges  in  another 
state. 

Texas  is  the  only  state  where  Native  American 
Church  members  gather  the  spiny  cactus  plant  for 
their  ceremonies.  This  process  is  strictly  controlled 
by  federal  regulations  and  the  laws  and  reg^ulations 
of  Texas.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
works  closely  with  Nati\'e  American  Church  mem¬ 
bers  to  ensure  the  harvesting  and  distributing  of 
peyote  is  solely  for  American  Indian  religious  use. 
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North  Korean  Threat:  Real  or  Bogus? 


Over  breakfast  we  read  the  news  in  puzzlement:  is 
Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry  threatening 
Korea  in  order  to  protect  us  from  a  potential 
nuclear  attack,  or  is  he  using  a  monstrous  imagi¬ 
nary  figure — a  North  Korean  bogeyman — to 
frighten  us  gullible  taxpayers  into  paying  for  con¬ 
tinued  high  levels  of  military  spending?  This  is, 
after  all,  the  season  of  congn^essional  votes  on  the 
FY95  Department  of  Defense  authorization,  and 
the  Pentagon  is  trying  to  justify  Cold  War  levels  of 
spending. 

On  April  20,  C.  Lloyd  Bailey,  a  Quaker  expert  on 
Korea,  and  William  Cho,  a  Korean- American 
Quaker,  came  to  Washington  to  join  other  church 
leaders,  peace  activists,  and  Korean  scholars  to 
address  perplexing  questions  like  this.  The  1994 
Ecumenical  Conference  on  Peace  and  Reunification 
of  Korea,  sponsored  by  the  Korea  Church  Coalition, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
concern  about  the  escalating  military  tension  on 
the  Korean  peninsula  and  calling  for  diplomatic 
negotiation  to  resolve  the  problem. 


Advocaxy  for  high  levels  of  military 
spending  and  the  labelling  of  North 
Korea  and  other  states  as  major 
military  threats  are  interrelated, 

— 1994  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Peace 
and  Reunification  of  Korea 


“We  feel  that  U.S.  actions  such  as  deploying  Patriot 
missiles  to  South  Korea,  resuming  Team  Spirit’ 
military  exercises,  and  seeking  international  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  in  the  United  Nations  will  only 
lead  to  an  escalation  of  tensions  and  the  further 
isolation  of  North  Korea,”  said  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  participants. 

What  is  driving  the  U.S.  concern  about  North 
Korea?  On  December  7,  1993,  then-Secretary  of 
Defense  Les  Aspin  answered  that  question.  He 
announced  the  “Nuclear  Counter-proliferation 


Initiative”  as  a  new  and  necessary  element  of  post- 
Cold  War  U.S.  security  policy. 

“During  the  Cold  War,  nuclear  weapons  were  the 
West’s  great  equalizers  against  superior  Soviet 
Union  conventional  forces,”  Aspin  said.  Today,  the 
U.S.  is  the  biggest  kid  on  the  block  with  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  and  so  nukes  may  be,  for  adversar¬ 
ies  of  the  U.S.,  their  great  equalizer  against  the 
U.S.,”  he  warned. 

According  to  Secretary  Aspin,  more  than  20  coun¬ 
tries  (some  friends  and  some  adversaries  of  the 
U.S.)  are  developing  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
and  at  least  12  are  developing  ballistic  missiles  that 
could  deliver  nuclear  warheads.  North  Korea  is  one 
of  these,  and,  apparently,  the  United  States  has 
chosen  to  make  an  example  of  it.  How  threatening 
is  North  Korea? 


North  Korea  is  the  country  everyone 
loves  to  hate, 

— Bruce  Cumings,  professor  of  East  Asian  and 
international  history.  University  of  Chicago 


Admiral  Eugene  Carroll,  Jr.,  Retired,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  has  said,  “Because 
North  Korea  spends  less  than  1%  of  what  we  (the 
U.S.)  spend  for  military  forces,  it  makes  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  enemy  only  if  the  specter  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
raised  as  a  scare  tactic.” 

Admiral  Carroll  cites  1989  Pentagon  testimony 
before  Congress,  that  “South  Korean  forces  are 
capable  of  defending  themselves  against  any  threat 
from  the  North  that  does  not  involve  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.” 
Since  then,  he  says.  North  Korea  has  cut  its  mili¬ 
tary  spending  in  half  (from  $4.1  billion  to  $2.2 
billion)  and  South  Korea’s  spending  has  gone  from 
$8.5  billion  to  $12.1  billion. 


(Cont.  on  p.  5) 
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1.  Establish  diplomatic  relations; 

2.  Conclude  a  peace  treaty; 

3.  De-nuclearize  the  Korean  peninsula  through 
unilateral  or  multilateral  initiatives; 


(Coni,  from  p.  4) 

But  is  North  Korea  building  a  nuclear  bomb? 
According  to  Carroll,  last  December  Secretary 
Aspin  said,  “Whatever  happened  in  1989,  the 
situation  is  not  deteriorating  now. . .  .  They  are  not 
developing  more  plutonium  to  maike  more  nuclear 
bombs.” 


The  great  danger  in  promoting  this 
ominous  image  of  nuclear  danger  is  that 
our  words  and  actions  may  create  a 
military  crisis  where  none  exists,  an 
outcome  which  could  have 
tragic  consequences, 

— Admiral  Eugene  Carroll,  Jr.  (USN  Retired) 


It*s  Time  to  End  the  40-Year  War  is  the  title  of  an 
article  by  Professor  Bruce  Cumings  in  The  Nation 
last  August.  Concluding,  he  quotes  Chairman  John 
Murtha  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations,  who  says  that  North  Korea  is 
“America’s  greatest  security  threat.”  Cumings  says, 
“Why?  I  don’t  have  an  answer,  but  22  million 
human  beings  live  in  North  Korea. . . .  For  four 
decades  we  [the  U.S.]  have  isolated  them,  laid  siege 
to  them  and  terrorized  them  with  the  threat  of 
annihilation.  The  result  has  been  only  more  terror. 
Isn’t  it  time  to  stop?”  Cumings  also  documents  that 
the  U.S.,  during  the  Eisenhower  presidency, 
nuclearized  the  Korean  peninsula,  as  a  threat  to 
North  Korea. 

Selig  S.  Harrison,  Senior  Associate  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  outlines  a  way 
to  stop  the  conflict,  in  a  perceptive  essay.  The 
United  States  and  North  Korea:  The  Nuclear  Issue 
and  Beyond,  April  16,  1994.  He  says  that  currently 
there  is  “  ...  a  pcuralyzing  controversy  in  Washing¬ 
ton  between  liawks’  and  ‘doves’  over  whether  to 
negotiate  and  what  concessions  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  make  for  a  settlement.” 

Harrison  says  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  diplo¬ 
matic,  negotiated  settlement  in  which  North  Korea 
would  compromise  its  sovereignty  by  giving  up  its 
nuclear  option,  but  the  U.S.  may  not  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  He  outlines  a  nine-point  program  to: 


4.  Remove  trade  and  investment  restrictions  on 
North  Korea  from  the  ’IVading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  and  Treasury  and  Commerce  Department 
regulations; 

5.  Assure  U.S.  support  for  Japanese  economic  aid  to 
the  North  and  expand  South  Korean  trade  and 
investment; 

6.  Establish  a  consortiimi  of  U.S.,  South  Korean, 
Japanese,  and  multilateral  aid  agencies  to  assist 
the  phase-out  of  North  Korea’s  existing  nuclear 
reactors  and  reprocessing  plant  and  to  set  up  full 
safeguEurds; 

7.  Allow  North  Korean  access  to  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  and  other  multilateral  agencies; 

8.  Admit  North  Korea  to  the  Asian  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  group,  as  suggested  by  the  Japan 
Forum  for  Internation  al  Affairs; 

9.  Encourage  economic  collaboration  by  the  U.S. 
private  sector  with  the  North,  especially  in 
developing  mineral  resources,  teleconununica- 
tions,  transportation  and  tourism. 

Harrison  concludes,  “In  American  eyes,  this  would 
be  an  exorbitant  price,  but  in  the  North  Korean 
perspective  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
pay  a  high  price  indeed  if  it  wants  others  to  give  up 
their  sovereign  nuclear  option  while  retaining  its 
own.” 

In  our  view,  the  price  tag  is  not  high.  Too  many 
decades  have  passed  while  too  little  peace  has  been 
made.  The  United  States  should  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  Korean  War  now,,  before  Koreans — ^North  and 
South — and  U.S. -Americans  pay  the  unintended 
price  of  war. 


For  more  information  on  Korea  policy: 

Korea  Church  Coalition 
110  Maryland  Ave.,  NE,  Box  68 
Washington,  DC  2<3002 
20^46-4304 
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Haiti  and  the  Dilemma  of  Sanctions 


For  centuries,  the  people  of  Haiti  have  been  racked 
by  military  oppression  and  controlled  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  dictatorships  that  have  decimated  the 
environment  and  the  economy  of  the  island  nation. 
The  U.S.  government  has  played  an  active  role  in 
Haitian  politics.  It  has  bolstered  some  leaders  by 
providing  economic  and  political  support  and  has 
intervened  militarily — including  invading  in  1915 
and  subsequently  occupying  the  country  for  nine¬ 
teen  years. 

The  current  crisis  was  initiated  by  a  military  coup 
which  deposed  democratically-elected  president 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  three  years  ago.  In  an 
attempt  to  return  F*resident  Aristide  and  to  restore 
democracy  to  Haiti,  the  U.S.  government  has 
facilitated  diplomatic  efforts  and  imposed  sanctions 
on  the  military  junta.  The  manner  in  which  sanc¬ 
tions  have  been  levied,  however,  has  raised  hard 
questions.  Are  these  measures  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  to  resolve  the  crisis?  Do  they  put  undue  pres¬ 
sure  upon  innocent  people? 

An  Uneven  Record 

Shortly  after  the  coup,  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  imposed  a  trade  embargo,  which  was 
extended  by  a  UN  General  Assembly  resolution  to 
include  oil.  These  sanctions  were  widely  ignored. 
After  only  three  months,  the  Bush  administration 
decided  to  exempt  from  the  embargo  those  Haitian 
industries  that  assemble  products  from  parts 
imported  from  the  U.S.  Overall,  the  sanctions  had 
little  effect  on  the  illegitimate  Haitian  government, 
which  was  able  to  purchase  goods  through  the 
thriving  black  market.  The  limited  sanctions  did 
succeed  in  driving  up  prices  of  most  consumer 
goods,  causing  great  hardship  for  poor  Haitians. 

It  was  only  in  June  1993,  after  the  UN  Security 
Council  passed  a  resolution  to  embargo  oil  and 
arms,  that  the  coup  leaders  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  FVesident  Aristide.  The  result  was  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Island  Accord,  which  laid  out  a  timetable  for 
Aristide’s  return  and  the  resignation  of  the  military 
coup  leaders.  After  sanctions  were  lifted,  however, 
the  military  leaders  refused  to  step  down.  With  the 
assistance  of  “attaches”  (armed  men  in 


plainclothes),  they  intensiHed  their  campaign  of 
torture,  murder,  and  rape  as  the  date  for  Aristide’s 
return  drew  near. 

The  continuing  intransigence  of  the  military  led  the 
UN  to  reimpose  the  oil  embeurgo,  which  most  ob¬ 
servers  judge  to  be  largely  ineffective.  Vast 
amounts  of  petroleum  have  been  smuggled  across 
the  border  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  memy 
military  officers  have  grown  rich  off  this  black 
market  commodity.  At  the  same  time,  widespread 
suffering  has  been  reported  among  the  general 
population. 

When  it  became  clear  that  this  embargo  was  not 
working,  and  as  pressure  intensified  within  the 
U.S.  for  a  resolution  to  the  crisis,  the  Clinton  ad¬ 
ministration  imposed  stricter  sanctions.  These 
sanctions,  which  went  into  effect  on  May  21,  1994, 
ban  travel  by  supporters  of  the  coup,  ban  trade  in 
all  goods  except  medicine,  food,  and  cooking  fuel, 
and  propose  that  all  coup  supporters’  assets  be 
frozen. 

Weighing  the  Methods 

Concerns  have  been  raised,  particularly  by  organi¬ 
zations  that  have  representatives  in  Haiti,  that 
these  new  sanctions  will  cause  even  greater  h£urm 
to  innocent  people.  Given  that  many  prominent 
activists  and  members  of  Congress  have  called  for 
military  intervention,  others  argue  that  sanctions 
are  a  less  harmful  option. 

FCNL  has  advocated  narrowly  targeted  embargoes, 
such  as  ending  commercial  air  traffic,  freezing  the 
assets  of  and  denying  visas  to  members  of  the 
military  and  their  supporters.  In  FCNL’s  view,  if 
economic  sanctions  are  to  be  used  against  Haiti,  or 
any  other  country,  the  following  standards  should 
be  met:  1)  a  broad,  multilateral  consensus;  2) 
assurance  that  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  will  be 
met;  3)  diplomatic  channels  will  be  held  open;  4) 
the  objectives  are  clear  and  consistent  with  interna¬ 
tional  law;  5)  the  sanctions  are  proportional  to  their 
objective  and  likely  to  work.  Most  importantly, 
FCNL  encourages  both  politicians  and  activists 
to  remain  steadfastly  committed  to  nonviolent, 
nonmilitary  solutions. 
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New  or  Current  FCNL  Documents 

These  papers  are  available  upon  request.  If  you  ask  for  two  or  more  items,  please  send  a  dollar  to  help  with  postage  and 
handling.  Check  the  items  you  want,  clip  this  list  (with  your  name/ address  on  reverse),  and  mail  to  FCNL. 


□  R-467-FOR  Resolution  of  the  1994  Ecumenical 
Conference  on  Peace  and  Reunification  of  Korea. 
4/21/94 

□  C-463-FOR  Letter  to  Rep.  David  Obey,  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  Chair,  on  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tions.  5/18/94 

□  FCNL  Indian  Report,  Spring  1994  issue.  A  quar¬ 
terly  newsletter  that  explores  a  variety  of  Native 
American  topics. 

□  NAFERA  Packet  introduces  the  basic  issues 
surrounding  religious  freedom  for  Native  Americans 
and  the  specific  legislation  formed  to  protect  that 

^ _ 


freedom,  the  native  American  Free  Exercise  of 
Religion  Act  (NAFERA,,  S.  1021). 

□  Lr461-NA  NAFERA  sign-on  letter  sent  to  full 
Senate,  urging  cosponsorship  of  S.  1021. 

□  Health  Care  Introdvictory  Packet  provides 
background  material  on  various  health  care  reform 
proposals.  Updated  periodically.  (Please  send  $2.00 
for  this  packet.) 
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□  In  large-print  format  □  On  audiotape 

(There  is  no  extra  cost  to  you  for  these  Newsletter 
formats.) 


Short  Takes 


CTB  Talks  Proceed  in  Geneva.  Due  in  part  to 
progress  in  the  international  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  (CTB),  President 
Clinton  has  extended  the  United  States  morato¬ 
rium  on  nuclear  weapons  testing  through  Septem¬ 
ber  1995. 

FCNL  staff  have  met  with  Stephen  Ledogar,  the 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  CTB  talks  in  Geneva,  and 
with  Mexican  Ambassador  Miguel  Marin  Bosch, 
who  chairs  the  CTB  talks.  They  were  both  optimis¬ 
tic  that  a  strong  treaty  could  be  completed  by  April 
1995,  when  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  up  for 
extension.  They  agreed  that  the  talks  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  President’s  decision  to  extend 
the  testing  moratorium.  The  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  deserves  credit  for  taking  strong  initiatives  to 
advance  the  CTB  talks  in  Geneva. 

Action:  Please  write  to  President  Clinton,  thanking 
him  for  extending  the  moratorium  on  nuclear . 
weapons  testing  for  another  year.  Encourage  him 
to  continue  to  work  actively  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

Landmine  Production  Moratorium.  Senator 
Patrick  Leahy  (VT)  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  (1)  impose  a  one-year  moratorium  on  the 
purchase  and  production  of  anti-personnel 


landmines  by  the  U.S.;  (2)  urge  the  President  to 
encourage  other  major  producers  of  anti-personnel 
landmines  to  adopt  similar  moratoria;  and  (3) 
authorize  up  to  $25  million  for  mine  clearing 
activities. 

Action:  Write  your  senators  and  ask  them  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  Leahy  landmine  production  morato¬ 
rium. 

No  End  Yet  to  the  School  of  the  Americas.  The 
House  rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Joe  Kennedy 
(MA)  to  end  funding  for  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the 
Americas  (SO A),  by  a  vote  of  175-217  during  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
authorization  bill  in  late  May. 

This  school,  located  at  Fort  Banning,  GA,  gives 
military  training  to  soldiers  from  Latin  American 
countries.  It  has  earned  a  very  unsavory  reputa¬ 
tion  because  many  of  ite  graduates  have  been 
among  the  worst  human  rights  abusers  and  repres¬ 
sive  rulers  in  the  hemisphere. 

Action:  Find  out  how  your  representative  voted  on 
the  School  of  the  Americas.  (Ask  higher  office,  or 
contact  John  Doty  at  FCNL.)  If  ^e  voted  for  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  write  a  thank  you.  If  not, 
express  your  disappointment,  and  urge  a  vote 
against  SOA  at  the  next  opportunity. 
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The  Selective  Service  Saga  Continues . . . 


During  last  year’s  appropriations  process,  the 
House  voted  to  cut  funding  for  the  Selective  Service 
Agency,  but  the  Senate  didn’t  agree. 

During  that  debate,  a  report  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Force  Integration  support  agency  stated  that 
the  Selective  Service  Agency  was  overstaffed,  that 
it  suffered  from  poor  morale,  and  that  employees 
were  overgraded.  In  fact,  several  Selective  Service 
employees  approached  members  of  the  study  team 
to  complain  that  “they  had  no  meaningful  work  to 
perform,  their  position  was  not  required,  and  that 
they  were  bored  and  imderutilized.”  However,  that 
study  was  not  persuasive  enough  to  sway  the 
Senate,  so  funding  continued  for  another  year. 

Early  this  year,  a  long-awaited  Defense  Depsurt- 
ment  report  was  released.  This  one,  an  official 
department  recommendation  to  the  President  on 
the  issue  of  draft  registration,  concluded  that 
"...  peacetime  draft  registration  could  be  sus¬ 
pended  with  no  effect  on  military  mobilization 
requirements,  little  effect  on  the  time  it  would  take 
to  mobilize,  and  no  measurable  effect  on  military 
recruitment.”  However,  the  report  stopped  short  of 
recommending  an  end  to  the  Selective  Service 
Agency  on  the  grounds  that  it  could  be  used  as  part 
of  the  administration’s  national  service  initiative. 

In  his  response  to  the  report,  President  Clinton 
agreed  with  the  recommendation  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  non-military  use  for  Selective 
Service. 


Opportunities  for  Action:  Recently,  the  House 
rejected  an  amendment  introduced  by  Rep.  Ron 
Dellums  (CA)  which  would  have  ended  the  registra¬ 
tion  requirement.  However,  there  are  several 
opportunities  for  action  in  the  weeks  ahead.  Sena¬ 
tor  Mark  Hatfield  (OR)  has  introduced  S.  1696,  the 
Selective  Service  Standby  Act,  which  proposes 
putting  Selective  Service  into  a  “deep  fireeze.”  An 
identical  bill,  H.R.  3634,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  DeFazio  (OR).  The  authors  of  both 
bills  Eure  seeking  co-sponsors. 

'The  appropriations  process  offers  another  opportu¬ 
nity  to  push  for  an  end  to  Selective  Service.  Two 
studies  within  the  Department  of  Defense  have  now 
concluded  that: 

1)  draft  registration  is  not  needed  for  national 
security,  and 

2)  if  it  were  needed,  the  SSA  is  both  overstaffed 
and  inefficient. 

The  continuation  of  the  Selective  Service  Agency, 
doing  a  job  that  does  not  need  to  be  done,  and  doing 
it  badly,  is  a  testament  to  the  tenacity  of  bureau¬ 
cracies.  Ask  your  representative  and  senators  to 
de-fund  Selective  Service  in  the  appropriations 
process,  and  to  support  H.R.  3634  and  S.  1696  to 
lay  the  agency  down. 


